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View of Praca da Republica, Rio de Janeiro, with war department building in background 


Inter-American Affairs 


of Interest to the Engineer 


JULIAN L. SCHLEY 


HE SUBJECT of inter- 

American affairs, both 
aS a war measure and as a 
permanent and growing rela- 
tionship among great repub- 
lics in this hemisphere, is a 
matter that grows in one’s 
consciousness and interest; 
the more one thinks about it, 
the more he learns about it. 
The great wonder is that two decades ago we did not 
ourselves become conscious of that great need and what 
it would mean in the future to us in case of war and in 
time of peace, ultimately, if not immediately. The war 
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The engineer has an important stake in the and the 
progress of inter-American relations and an 
outstanding part to play in translating inter- 
Americanism into reality. The Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion both work to promote better co-opera- 
tion and collaboration among the Americas. 


development of 
inter-American co-operation 
have progressed to a point 
which makes this discussion 
timely. It is evident from 
the news that the tide of war 
is turning toward victory for 
the United Nations. The 
Americas united are playing 
a great role in the upbuild- 
ing of the growing strength of the United Nations. 
Working together, as they are now doing effectively, the 
American republics have become a powerful force in 
world affairs. I believe the Americas will continue to be 
the basis for postwar development of hemisphere re- 
sources, just as they are the basis now for wartime de- 
velopment. 

Certainly no single technical group will have more to 
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do with the economic development of the hemisphere 
than electrical engineers. The power age, as we well 
know, was making rapid headway in many of the other 
American republics prior to Pearl Harbor. Electricity 
was spreading its manifold benefits in improving the 
national economy and in making life better in neighbor- 
ing republics, just as it has done here in North America. 
Still the power age in Latin America as a whole is far 
from the advanced development we know in the United 
States. But these countries have an urge to learn and to 
move ahead. Once the way is open again for resumption 
of normal industrial development, including electric 
development, I am sure we shall see long strides toward 
the utilization of the vast power potentials of Latin 
America. In this development, inter-American co-opera- 
tion will provide a firm foundation for the linking of 
North American technical skill with the resources and 
industrial opportunities of our neighbors to the south. 

In its broadest objectives, inter-American co-operation 
aims at making life happier and better for the average 
American. And that means the average American in the 
other Americas as well as in the United States. It is 
up to you engineers to help translate this worthy aim of 
inter-Americanism into reality. The material reality 
of higher living standards is represented by power 
plants, by transmission lines, by electrified industrial 
plants, by radios, washing machines, refrigerators, and 
the hundreds of other mechanical contrivances which 
have been fashioned from the miracles of electricity. 
These bring better living in a very real sense. And well 
do our neighbors to the south understand this. Their 
support of inter-American unity makes manifest their 
desire to join heartily in the advancement of hemisphere 
aims and the fuller use of hemisphere resources. 

Today this co-operation is focused on the strengthen- 
ing of hemisphere defenses and the mobilization of hemi- 
sphere resources in support of the United Nations. 
The Axis menace of aggression must be eliminated from 
the world before the Americas again can feel secure and 
free to pursue their long-range aims of building in this 
hemisphere a new world of happier living for the average 
citizen. Inter-American co-operation embraces work 
for the expansion of production of strategic minerals and 
at the same time, a large-scale development program to 
replace vital supplies formerly imported from the Far 
East and from other sources outside the hemisphere. 
This co-operation has brought new machinery for joint 
action among the Americas. It involves joint action in 
the construction of highways, airports, hospitals, and 
other facilities to meet immediate war needs. It in- 
cludes co-operation in the removal of Axis influences from 
hemisphere airlines and from key industries. 

Inter-American co-operation rests on the strong 
foundations of the good-neighbor policy. It is now ten 
years since President Roosevelt stated this policy at the 
start of his administration. Meanwhile, that policy 
has become deeply rooted in national thinking and 
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acting in the United States. It has become established 
as a national policy, surpassing partisan debate. Prog- 
ress in inter-American relations during this decade has 
been notable. It has been fortunate indeed in these last 
three crucial years that the United States has been able 
to strengthen immeasurably friendly relations with 
neighboring republics on the solid base of the good- 
neighbor policy. 

This policy is expressed in the work of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, an agency 
which aims to crystallize and bring into full power the 
co-ordination of all things leading to a proper under- 
standing of Latin America. The office began in the sum- 
mer of 1940 when the Coordinator, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, arrived in Washington. France had fallen. Alone 
across the channel, England faced the Nazi war machine. 
Many on this side of the Atlantic were awakening to 
the grave peril of the Axis menace to the freedom of the 
Americas. In those dark days one bright beacon of 
hope was the growing mutual confidence and under- 
standing among the Americas, resulting in steadily im- 
proving inter-American relations. 

It was a somber period for the American republics. 
Latin America had lost the European continental market 
which had taken part or most of many of its major ex- 
ports. On this side of the Atlantic, only United States 
industry had the capacity to turn out war machines to 
match and surpass the war machines of the Axis. For 
years, Axis agents in Latin America had been pursuing 
political, economic, and psychological warfare. This 
preliminary strategy, as we know so well now, usually 
is the forerunner of Axis military action. That pattern 
of Axis warfare has been re-enacted over and over in 
Europe and Asia. The Americas, with their rich and 
varied resources, were marked for conquest. The Axis 
strategists, in those somber days after Dunkirk, ap- 
parently were sure in their own minds that the Americas 
would never awake in time. 

Today, we know that the Americas did awake. And 
how thoroughly and alertly they have awakened may 
be seen in the tremendous production of war equipment 
from these arsenals of democracy around the Great 
Lakes. The smoke of your factories, the clang of your 
forges, the hum of your assembly lines convincingly have 
answered the Axis propaganda line that democracy was 
outmoded, that it was too slow to save itself. 

In those grim days of 1940 when the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs was born, when we as a 
people were emerging from complacent thought that war 
might never reach these shores, there was much work 
to be done in the furtherance of inter-American co- 
operation. There was, for instance, the question of what 
the Americas would do to offset the loss of foreign 
markets. The Latin American republics, perhaps more 
than any other group of nations, had been peculiarly 
dependent upon foreign trade. They produced in the 
main staple products for export. With the proceeds of 
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these exports they purchased abroad most of their manu- 
factured goods, their capital equipment, their shipping 
and insurance, and other services. The disruption of 
foreign trade, therefore, was a terrific blow to the 
economics of the Americas. 

Realizing this, the United States took measures to 
help the Americas through this period. The Export- 
Import Bank of Washington placed at the disposal of 
the other Americas large credits to help stabilize their 
exchanges. The Coordinator’s organization went to 
work to stimulate United States purchases in the other 
Americas, to improve commercial relations in every way 
possible, to hasten development of complementary indus- 
tries. 

Our armament program greatly facilitated these ef- 
forts to encourage inter-American trade. War produc- 
tion opened a huge market in this country for metals, 
wool, forest products, and other exports the other 
Americas previously had sold wholly or partly outside 
the hemisphere. Our imports from the other Americas 
in 1941 rose to approximately $1,000,000,000, nearly 
double the prewar level. 

At the same time, the Coordinator’s office initiated 
extensive work for the improvement of inter-American 
understanding. This work now covers a wide range in 
educational and informational fields. It includes the 
exchange of public authorities, writers, newspapermen, 
technicians, scientists, and outstanding personages in 
other fields, who contribute toward the development of 
the consciousness in the Americas of their common 
interests. As an example, a well-known Brazilian hy- 
draulic engineer was recently invited to spend six 
months at the Vicksburg laboratory of the Engineers’ 
Department of the United States Government at the 
department’s request. This matter the War Department 
was extremely pleased to negotiate, not only because it 
will help Brazil to go forward in its water developments, 
but because it is a gesture of great value to us. 

Such work has been responsible in large measure for 
the continued growth of mutual trust and confidence 
between the United States and the other Americas in the 
fateful years since the fall of France. 

This work also includes the bringing of many young 
people to the United States from the other Americas for 
study and technical training. One of the most extensive 
of these training programs is in industry. Many young 
men from the other American republics have been 
brought to the United States to work and to learn at 
first hand in our factories, mills, business offices, agri- 
cultural establishments. Many young men also have 
been brought to the United States for aviation training. 

Our colleges also are having difficult times now with 
the great load being thrown on them, different from the 
ones they are used to, and the training programs for 
cadets and arrangements for other special classes they 
are unaccustomed to. Anything that can be done 
through the AIEE to encourage the colleges to show a 
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greater interest in these students we are able to bring up 
from Latin America to take special courses will be a help. 
These young men will return to their native countries 
where they will be among the leaders of the future. They 
represent a new generation of inter-American leaders 
who will help shape the further growth of inter-Ameri- 
canism. 

Likewise in this category are new technical schools 
and agricultural experiment stations which the United 
States, through the Office of Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, has aided. These include a meteorological 
school in Medellin, Colombia; a business school in Bogota; 
a proposed engineering school at Caracas, Venezuela: 
and the newly established Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica. The meteorological 
school is particularly valuable from the air transporta- 
tion point of view, since air movement becomes vastly 
safer when the weather conditions are fully known, and 
the absence of meteorological stations and perhaps the 
lack of appreciation of their importance are a great bar 
to safe flying. What these projects, and others like 
them, mean in the long run for the improvement of 
inter-American understanding and for the advance of 
technology you engineers well appreciate. These insti- 
tutions are spear heads of technical progress. They 
will aid in the long-range improvement of inter-American 
living standards through the use of modern machines 
and production methods. The other Americas have 
the natural resources. What they need principally are 
capital, technical knowledge, markets, and freedom to 
pursue their aspirations. For help, they naturally look 
to the good neighbor in the north, just as we look to the 
good neighbors of the south for help in obtaining the 
vital materials we need to increase war production 
and to replace supply losses outside the hemisphere. 
This mutual -aid emphasizes the natural foundation 
for co-operation among the Americas. 

The work of the Coordinator’s office, along with the 
work of other government agencies, underwent sharp 
readjustment to war needs after Pearl Harbor. At the 
Rio de Janeiro conference in January 1942 the American 
republics adopted a historic program to strengthen 
hemisphere defenses and to mobilize hemisphere re- 
sources. This program has been translated into action 
in the form of hundreds of projects for development of 
strategic materials, improvement of communications, 
large-scale health and sanitation measures, and ex- 
pansion of food supplies. These projects are designed 
to meet immediate wartime needs. Yet they also create 
facilities for better national economy and higher living 
standards in the long run. The development of new 
industries; the construction of power plants and trans- 
mission lines, of hospitals, health centers, sanitation 
works; the extension of highways; the building of air- 
ports, warehouses and other durable works will remain 
after the war to become lasting additions to the pro- 
ductive and living facilities of neighboring republics. 
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Normal development of industry for civilian consump- 
tion since Pearl Harbor has been retarded or post- 
poned in the other Americas, as in this country. The 
shipping shortage and the concentration of United 
States industry upon war work rules out today develop- 
ment of industries for consumer markets in neighboring 
republics, where this development depends upon the 
United States for machinery and materials. Still, 
much development work moves forward out of urgent 
wartime necessity. One example is Brazil’s big steel 
plant at Volta Redonda, scheduled for completion in 
1944. The Brazilian steel plant was undertaken before 
Pearl Harbor. It is proceeding with the aid of equipment 
and materials from the United States, partly out of 
recognition that Brazil must develop her vast resources 
of mineral, agriculture, and forest products to help 
supply United Nations needs. Brazil needs railroads to 
tap her immense hinterland, where minerals and forest 
products lie undeveloped. Once this steel plant has 
been completed, it will also serve for the long-range work 
of advancing production and living standards in Brazil. 
In this sense, the inter-American story is much the same 
as the postwar gains we stand to reap from the utiliza- 
tion of our own war-expanded capacity to produce steel, 
light metals, tools, airplanes, chemicals, and other 
industrial essentials. 

Another example of strategic industrial projects which 
must go forward is the rehabilitation of key Mexican 
railroads. This project has been undertaken by Mexico 
in co-operation with the United States, through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
is being carried out by the Mexican Railway Mission, 
headed by Oliver M. Stevens, formerly of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. The Mexican railroads are of increas- 
ing importance, as the results of a shift in traffic to over- 
land routes and the expansion in production of vital 
materials in Mexico and Central America for United 
States war industry. Any movement by rail from Cen- 
tral America to Texas is of tremendous advantage, now 
that shipping is dangerous by sea. The wartime im- 
provement in Mexico’s railroads, like Brazil’s steel 
plant, doubtless will make an enduring contribution to 
the welfare of our neighbor across the Rio Grande. 

Still other examples are the extension of commercial 
airlines, which are carrying much of the passenger load 
and even some of the freight load formerly handled by 
ocean shipping; the closing gaps in the inter-American 
highway in Central America, which we hope will be 
finished before long as far as Panama; the construction 
of many new hospitals, health centers, and sanitation 
works as part of the inter-American health and sanita- 
tion program. Malaria and other diseases are among 
the first problems which must be considered in any de- 
velopment of economic resources in the Amazon Basin, 
in Central America, and in other hemisphere areas co- 
operating in the wartime development work. Food for 
the workers and their families also is of prime concern in 
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the expansion of production of rubber, fibers, minerals, 
and similar strategic materials. For instance, in the 
great Amazon Basin there is plenty of water but very 
little food, and almost all the rubber workers have to be 
fed by importation of food into that vast area. These 
twin human necessities—health and food—-have been 
recognized in the basic-economy program of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. We have 
something like 20 floating dispensaries on the Amazon 
Basin, serving the Rubber Development Corporation’s 
workers. | 

This brief summary leads to an appraisal of the situa- 
tion today. Where is inter-American co-operation 
heading, particularly in the economic field? The cur- 
rents are deep and well defined. They flow strongly 
along the course of closer inter-American co-operation, 
and this includes co-operation in the development of 
trade and industries. 

What is being done in this direction is more than 
temporary—it is for all time, we hope, and will continue 
at an increasing pace. We hope also that it is being con- 
ducted on such a basis that it will become more and more 
self-perpetuating, and that ultimately we will be able to 
carry on without government aid. 

The other Americas are accumulating substantial 
backlogs of purchasing power as a result of our heavy 
buying of strategic materials and their inability to spend 
these balances immediately on goods from the United 
States. In other words, our purchases of raw materials 
have now reached such a large sum, that their inability, 
in reverse, to buy from us, because of our war restric- 
tions on strategic materials, has placed in their hands a 
tremendous amount of money which needs use. These 
are nest eggs for use in the postwar period when our 
war-expanded industry will be better equipped than 
before the war to supply many of the things the other 
Americas want, including steel, chemicals tools, ma- 
chinery. Inflationary forces in the other Americas, 
bringing rising living costs, present a serious problem, 
just as the rising trend of living costs does in the United 
States. The solution of this problem, too, requires inter- 
American co-operation. 

So far as one may rationalize on the basis of the visible 
factors, one reaches the conclusion that inter-American 
trade will remain at a high level for years to come. 
Many readjustments will be necessary after the war, 
just as many readjustments had to be made to war con- 
ditions. Thus far, the Americas have made these ad- 
justments fairly successfully. They have learned to work 
together in mutual understanding. What they have 
achieved already prompts optimism in judging their 
capacity to make further adjustments as problems arise. 

As for success in doing private business with Latin 
America, there is no magic formula. It is a matter of 
hard work, of tact, of intelligent understanding, of 
sincere effort to see the other man’s viewpoint and to 
assure to him his share of the bargain. Those who 
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have had broad experience in business in Latin America 
see virtue in these suggestions: 


1. Successful business in the other Americas should be on a 
development and not on an exploitation basis. ‘Those who expect 
to make a quick and fat profit from Latin America, who are not 
prepared to stand a year or two of development expense, might do 
well to hesitate on future ventures. 


2. The other Americas are not newly discovered markets. On 
the contrary, many large United States organizations have been 
doing business in Latin America for years. They have learned 
that fair dealings bring recompense, that a good-neighbor policy 
is just as fruitful in business as it is in diplomacy. 


3. There are risks in doing business in Latin America just as 
there are risks in doing business in the United States. One source 
of risk is the failure of many people to realize that each of the other 
Americas is a separate national entity with its own special char- 
acteristics. Operations must be conducted under the laws and 
customs of the individual country. An organization planning to 
do business in the other Americas would do well to study the local 
conditions, customs, and laws before making extensive commit- 
ments. 


Moreover, businessmen should remember that new 
mechanisms have been created for the encouragement 
of inter-American trade and industry. The Inter- 
American Development Commission and the develop- 
ment commission established in each of the American 
republics (21 in all) are among these new mechanisms. 

The Inter-American Development Commission is an 
undertaking created by conventions of the 21 American 
nations in Rio de Janeiro, Panama, and other places. 
It is entirely independent of the war, for it was created 
considerably before the war and will last long after it. 
It is at the disposal of all businesses in the United States, 
and of every organization in Latin America and of their 
governments. 

Mr. Rockefeller, the coordinator of Inter-American 
affairs, is also president of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission. 

This Commission has in each of these Latin American 
countries a subdivision or a national commission, com- 
posed of the nationals of that country, all prominent men 
who serve the main commission in their own country 
and are prepared to do all possible to increase its econo- 
mic well being. The development commissions provide 
channels for collaboration between private interests and 
governments in the furtherance of new industries and 
trade. Their work should become of greater impor- 
tance after the war when it will be practical to resume 
industrial development along more normal lines than is 
now possible. 

Through such channels as the inter-American de- 
velopment commissions, government and business to- 
gether assume jointly the widest possible responsibility 
for new enterprise, in contrast with fly-by-night exploita- 
tion. They are guided by local customs and laws and 
the broad objectives of inter-American co-operation. 

The inter-American development commissions are not 


to be confused with government organizations. That 
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group in Brazil, that group in Argentine, that group in 
Chile, which is a local commission of this IDC, has no 
relationship with its government, but it is a subcommis- 
sion of the commission, created by the 21 nations in 
congress assembled. 

As for the prospects of electrical development in 
Latin America, we are familiar with the estimates of the 
tremendous hydroelectric potentialities in such coun- 
tries as Brazil and Chile. The Latin American countries 
are well aware of their latent power resources and of the 
possibilities of harnessing this power to the production 
of aluminum, to mining and manufacturing. 

Lack of coal, now keenly felt, increases their incentive 
to develop electrical power. For wider use of these 
power resources, they need capital and equipment, as 
well as expanding internal markets for the power once it 
is developed. In many areas of high power potential, 
rainfall is sufficiently abundant to provide a good flow 
of water. There also are promising possibilities for the 
construction of water storage facilities and for projects of 
combined water uses. 

With the development of these resources, one might 
logically expect to see interconnection of power systems. 
Postwar developments in Latin America may see a trend 
toward large base plants, supplanting in many localities 
small ones independently serving restricted territory. 

The engineer has an outstanding part to play in con- 
vincing our neighbors that inter-American development 
will be a matter of mutual benefit to the countries 
participating. The AITEE members in Latin America 
can be of tremendous service to you in an understand- 
ing of the situation, of the possibilities in Latin America, 
because they are men who live there, they are men who 
know the conditions, they are men who have the reaction 
of what we do in this country, whether favorably or un- 
favorably. They know how business is conducted in 
those countries. They know the great importance of 
standards in production. 

This brings me to one final observation: the electrical 
engineer has a very important stake in the progress of 
inter-American relations. The Americas are learning 
to work together for joint solution of common problems 
in an atmosphere of growing mutual trust. The many 
projects they are carrying on jointly today demonstrate 
this ability of the Americas to work together. The inter- 
American system of co-operation offers to a war-torn 
world a road to enduring peace and stability. This 
principle likewise offers a guiding principle for business- 
men in search of a sound basis for the development of 
inter-American trade and new hemisphere industries. 
The inter-American way of co-operation and peace has 
been proved sound beyond debate. The methods of 
the Axis military powers only emphasize the merits of 
the inter-American system. Whether it is in foreign 
relations, inter-American trade, or engineering enter- 
prise, the co-operative principle in the long run will 
yield the best results. 
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